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mountain walls whose layer-on-layer rock formation and em-
bedded marine fossils show that they were built beneath the ocean
depths, without speculating on the forces which made the earth
heave upward and thus reared the mountains towards the sky?
The Interior of the Earth
Before plunging into a discussion of the various processes which
are at work changing our environment, let us take a quick look at
the earth as a whole. Our introduction to astronomy in Chapters
2,3, and 4 gave us fairly clear ideas of the size, shape, mass, atmos-
phere and motions of the earth, and of its rank among the bodies
included within the solar system. What we have to deal with is
an atmosphere, with which we are already familiar; a hydrosphere
covering approximately 143 million square miles (about three-
fourths) of the earth's surface with water; and a lithosphere, the
main solid body of the earth.
The portion of the earth which has been investigated by direct
means is of course very small in comparison with the whole. The
highest mountains tower about six miles above sea level; the
deepest ocean beds lie about six miles below it. A total range of
twelve miles does not seem very large when compared with the
earth's radius of nearly four thousand miles. A few holes about
two miles deep have been dug in the earth, and aviators have
ascended some fourteen miles into the stratosphere. The results
obtained by studying the thin outer layer which is accessible must
be supplemented by indirect evidence if we are to form a reason-
ably sound picture of the interior of the earth. Volcanoes and
hot springs, together with man's natural fear of fire as a means
of punishment, no doubt figured among the factors which led
early peoples to picture the interior of the earth as a place of